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THE SEA IN ROMAN POETRY 



By Mona P. Hodnett 
Elmwood, Illinois 



Man's attitude toward the sea has been of infinite variation. 
Since the time of the Greeks, who ever regarded it as an external 
object, 1 to the present time, when poets invest it with all the beauty 
and glamor and mystery which a brooding introspection can con- 
ceive, almost every possible mood has been expressed or, at least, 
suggested. The primitive man cowering in childlike terror before 
its fury; the romantic youth exulting in its offerings of adventure; 
the mystic musing in an ecstasy of quiet wonder on its never- 
ceasing power; the cynic seeing in it a melancholy emblem of the 
futility and weariness of human life — all have contributed their 
moods to the sea poetry of the world. 

The Romans, even as early as the Republic, had some knowledge 
of it; indeed, the plays of Plautus and Terence, though not strictly 
representative of Roman life, yet in their many references to fish- 
ing, travel, and business reveal an extended knowledge of it and 
decided opinions about it. In spite, however, of this apparent 
familiarity, Plautus has no apathetic feeling of indifference nor of 
naive wonder and liking; 

Qui homo sese miserum et mendicum volet 
Neptuno credat sese atque aetatem suam, a 

and, after expressing thanks for a safe voyage, says "apage, apage 
te a me nunciam post hunc diem." 3 He is not alone in his attitude 
of abhorrence. Ennius, whose lament at the building of the Argo 4 
is conventionally echoed by nearly every Roman poet, has the 

■Wm. Chase Greene, "The Sea in Greek Poetry," North American Review, 
CXCDC, 427. 
■ Rud. i. 485. 

» Most. i. 436. * Vahlen, Medea, pp. 162-63, 246-50. 
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same instinctive fear. Even Lucretius, who is so vehement in his 
denunciation of superstition and expresses contempt for the idea 
of praying to the gods in a storm, 1 and who sees only uselessness 
in Iphigenia's slaughter for a prosperous voyage, 2 has no love for it, 
and prefers to watch another's distress from the land; 3 to be sure, 
he says "the waves of the sea smile," 4 but man should not trust 
them. Lucretius, too, seems to have had a first-hand knowledge 
of the sea, if we may judge of his references to the breaking of 
surf against the cliffs, 5 the springs of fresh water found in it, 6 the 
salt taste that comes into one's mouth while walking beside it, 7 
the fallacy sailors have of thinking the sun rises out of it, 8 the way 
spray eats into the walls along the coast, but this knowledge did 
not bring liking or appreciation, unless it be an appreciation of its 
treachery and sullen hostility. 

Even the adjectives of the early period are not all of the 
"constant epithet" class like magnus, 9 salsus, 10 caeruleus," altus," 
expressing no particular mood but, on the contrary, many of 
them suggest a positive mood, the same mood of antagonism 
that Plautus, Terence, Ennius, and Lucretius felt. Immanis, 13 
imtnensus, 1 * asper, IS avidus, 16 ferus, 17 korridus, 1 * infidus, 19 minax, 20 
are by no means negative. At this point it might be significant 
to note that whereas the English Romanticists in their poetry 
used shades — yellow gold, pearl, silver, azure, sapphire, amethys- 
tine, wan, tawny, dusky, purpureal — the Roman poets of the 
Republic used primary colors, canus," albus, 22 viridis, 23 flams, 24 
caeruleus, 2 * glaucus. 26 This same difference of imagination in the 
use of colors is evident in the use of figures of speech, though, 
undoubtedly, even in the Republic there are a few sea figures 

1 Lucr. v. 1226. M Lucr. iii. 493. ■' Lucr. ii. 557. 

* Lucr. i. 100. " Lucr. ii. 772. " Cat. iv. 6. 

' Lucr. i. 1-2. " Lucr. iii. 784. " Baehren 349. 

4 Lucr. ii. 559. *> Lucr. iv. 410. M Varro (Riese) Ses. 10. 

s Lucr. vi. 694. ** Baehren 296. 433. 2J Baehren p. 277, 1. 4. 

'Lucr. vi. 890. "Lucr. vi. 411. "»Enn. (B.) 258. 

'Lucr. iv. 222. rt Lucr. i. 1031. " s Enn. 346. 

• Lucr. iv. 432. *> Cat. Ixiii. 40. * Lucr. i. 719. 
» Lucr. vi. 505. rt Cat. bdv. 205. 
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worth noting. 1 But compare these early Roman figures with 
"surely the sea like a harper laid hold on the shore as a lyre," 2 
"a darkness that surged and moaned as the circumfluence of a 
shadowed sea." 3 

The Romans, too, wrote of stars 4 and ships 5 even as have the 
modern poets but with a lack of imagination which fails to sur- 
prise us only when we remember the practical nature of the Romans 
themselves. They looked to the natural world not for its own 
sake but for the practical value it might have for them; they were 
not looking for beauty but for safety; instead of looking to see 
whether, "the Evening Star quivered like a great drop of liquid 
white fire ready to fall," they tried to see some star by which they 
might steer their course. 

Catullus, however, stands quite apart from the poets of the 
Republic. Two or three passages of his poetry — one in which the 
sound of the breakers can almost be heard, 6 another in which he 
portrays a dawn at sea, 7 another in which he describes his phasd- 
lus? — show that he not only felt the throbbing power of the sea 
and sensed its ever-changing symphony of beauty but that he had 
an actual liking for it. Unquestionably, he is more truly modern 
than any other Roman poet. The charm of beautiful things 
appealed to him as to Keats, whom he suggests, and his poetry 
is filled with the freshness of elemental things, the echoes of music 
and laughter, and the mystic perfume of happiness, so it is not 
strange that he should look upon the sea with a slightly different 

1 Lucretius compares a new-born babe to a shipwrecked sailor (v. 222); Varro 
compares a ship to a spider (Bimarc 21); Cicero says of Pometheus, 

"religatum asperis 
Vinclumque saxis, Navem ut horrisons freto 

Noctem paventes timidi advenctunt nautae" (Aes. xxii). 
Antias says, "sicut fulca leirs volitat super alquora classe 

spiritus Eurorum viridis cum purpurat undas" 

(Baehren p. 277, 1. ). 
Plautus says, "ibo intro, ut subducam 

Navium rursum in pulvinaria" {Cos. 557). 

2 Swinburne, Cymodoce. 

J L. Hearn, Chita. « Cat. xi. 3. 

* Cic. Arat. 330; Prog. 408. 24; Plautus Rud. i. » Cat. briv. 269. 

» Cic. Arat. xxxviii. 719. 63s; Prog. 205. • Cat. iv. 
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nuage of feeling, in almost the same way that modern poets have 
done — through the sun-painted mists of romanticism. 

Indeed, he is practically the only Roman poet who did not 
bemoan the building of the Argo, 1 possibly because the story of 
Medea of Jason did not appeal to him as being entirely tragic; 
and his vivid picture of Ariadne 2 watching Theseus disappear 
contains no hint of bitterness or that crescendo of fear which other 
poets had felt. His poem on the pkasellus, 3 far from expressing 
a primitive fear, has an atmosphere full of wistful memories, 
curiously and subtly sweet, and the fact that the phasettus has 
made no vows to the gods shows that Catullus did not have that 
restiveness which flooded the hearts of his predecessors at the 
mention of the sea. 

He is in great contrast to Aeneas, Vergil's hero, who "never 
tasted gladly the salt sea on his lips nor felt the winds upon his 
face — or he felt them very wearily and vaguely and humbly." 4 
Undoubtedly, it is true that he did feel them very "wearily and 
vaguely and humbly"; he was seeking a Holy Grail, a pilgrim 
shrine which was to be the home of his race; he was following 
divine commands, and he must watch the beckoning hand without 
regard for incidental adventures except in so far as they hindered 
his quest. The description of the storms, 5 though full of separate 
horrors, have a mechanical ring and the fact that with few excep- 
tions 6 Vergil keeps his attention on the shore, 7 the ships, 8 the 
stars, 9 the winds, 10 the weather" — anything but the sea— points 
unquestionably to indifference or dislike. What modern poet 
and lover of the sea could be deaf to its perpetual unrest, its 
mystery, and its moaning? Vergil, if not deaf was undeniably 
indifferent or fearful. The shore scenes — Orpheus yearning for 

1 Cat. briv. 1-12. • Cat. lxiv. 6. J Cat. iv. 

4 Garrod, English Literature and the Classics, p. 15. 

« Am. i. 82; Hi. 561. 196. i Aen. iii. 193. 

» Aen. iii. 590. 643; Georg. iv. 385; iv. 430; Aen. vi .162. 

8 Aen. x. 212; i. 128; ix. 112. 

Mb. ix. 668; iv. 481; i. 535; iv. 52; vii. 719; iii. 516. 
"Aen. i. 536; iii. 115. 5 X 3> 3575 »v- 43°; v. 763. 
11 Aen. iv. 309; iv. 313. 52; Georg. i. 327; Aen. ii. no; iii. 285. 
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Eurydice, 1 Aeneas and his companions feasting gaily,* the cele- 
bration of the games, 3 the gloomy funeral pyres set up by Aeneas 
and Tarchon, 4 the embarkation from Carthage in the moonlight, 5 
the slaying of the shining white bullock, 6 the startling tale of 
Polydorus, 7 the sea birds, 8 the landing of the ships 9 — all these 
Vergil treats as being quite apart from the ocean. It is no will- 
o'-the-wisp, no feu follet, no phantom dream having its origin in 
the life of the sea which urges Aeneas on; it is the light of the Holy 
Grail on the far horizon. Like the homing bird at dusk, so Aeneas 
is entirely disregardful of all scenes by the way and follows where 
the unseen finger beckons. It is, however, with a feeling of relief 
that he sees land. 10 He has no more of a desire to prolong his sea 
voyage than the poets of the Republic had; in this respect he is 
at one with them, though he differs in some other respects. 

In fact, there are four outstanding ways in which Vergil differs 
from the poets of the Republic; he uses shades, whereas they used 
only primary colors in describing the sea; he uses a much greater 
variety of nouns, aequor," undo, 12 pelagus, 13 altum, 14 fretus, is pontus, 16 
gurges, 11 vada, lS marmor, 19 salum, 20 Thetis," Oceanus, 22 and he empha- 
sizes the boundlessness, the immensity of the sea, whereas they 
emphasized its treacherous and fearful aspects. With the excep- 
tion of Catullus, the poets of the Republic disliked it at all times, 
whereas Vergil apparently liked it in its calm and quiet aspects — 
the halcyons, 23 the ships in harbor, 24 the hush and quiet of night of 
the waves, 25 the sea undisturbed by the wind, 26 even if he did treat 
very summarily sunrises at sea. 27 Sunsets he constantly ignored as 
did nearly all the Roman poets, perhaps because of the melancholy 
thoughts that the dying day tends to arouse in the contemplative 

1 Georg. iv. 464. m Aen. i. 171. " Am. x. 208. 

• Am. i. 193. n Aen. i. 381. "> Aen. v. 848. 

* Am. v. 114. a Am. i. 383. 3I Eel. iv. 32. 

* Aen. xi. 184. n Aen. vi. 532. * Georg. ii. 481. 
' Am. iv. 289. *« Am. v. 764. *> Georg. iii. 338. 
6 Am. iii. 21. ** Georg. i. 327. "< Am. iii. 532. 

» Am. iii. 20. "* Aen. ii. no. « A.en. iv. 522. 

• Georg. i. 383, 398; iii. 338. " Aen. xii. 114. * Eel. ii. 25; «. 57. 
» Am. i. 157. 393. "' Am. i. 536. *» Am. xi. 1. 
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person. Theirs were not the beauty-loving souls of the nineteenth- 
century aesthetes who could have found the sum of all things 
desired in the following passage from Rostand, 

Tu meurs 

Dans des odeurs de fleurs, dans les bruits de viole, 
D'une mot qui n'a rien ni de laid ni d'amer 
Et devant un coucher de soleil sur la mer. 

To be sure, he mentions sunrises 1 again and again, but it is only to 
record the passing of time and not at all as homage to beauty. 

The sea winds 2 and stars 3 at sea which have called forth such 
lyrical outbursts from modern poets were to Vergil things to be 
placated, appeased, watched, in order to tell "quand o infidum 
remis impellere marmor." 4 Then, when everything was calm and 
favorable, he could enjoy a trip, 

linquimus Ortyjriae portus pelagoque volamus,' 

though, even on such a voyage, it is not the sea but the islands which 

call for all his attention. On every occasion, however, Vergil 

did not turn his eyes away; he observed, and the following, both 

in thought and rhythm, is evidence of his observation, 

Ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus 
nunc ruit ad terram scopulosque superiacit unda 
spumeus extremamque sinu perfundit harenam, 
nunc rapidus retro atque aestu revoluta resorbens 
saxa fugit litusque vado labente relinquit.' 

Winter to farmers is "ceu pressae cum iam portum tetigere carinae 

puppibus et laeti nautae imposuere coronas." 7 Bees balance 

themselves, 

Ut cumbae instabiles fluctu iactante saburram 
tollunt. 8 

Bulls, in anger, are like waves, 

Medio coepit cum albescere ponto, 
longius ex altoque sinum trahit. 

At ima exaestuat unda 
Vorticibus nigramque alte subiectat harenam.' 

'Am. vii. 25; ™- "4- 

* Am. iii. 115. 513; iv. 430; v. 763. i Aen. xi. 624. 
> Am. i. 535. iv. 52. 482; vii. 719; ix. 668. ' Georg. i. 303. 

* Georg. i. 254. * Georg. iv. 195. 
' Am. iii. 124. 270. » Georg. iii. 237. 
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His sea descriptions drawn from observation of life on land are 
far superior to his comparisons drawn from the sea: Aeneas' ships 
reaching haven are like swans, 1 Aeneas' followers preparing to sail 
are like ants, 2 Sergestus' bark is like a serpent wounded on the 
highway, 3 thus proving the statement that a man is at his best 
when he is working on something he likes. Even as the memory 
texture of some men's lives is woven of old wines and Japanese 
tearooms, or of subtle fragrances, bits of melody, a sobbing of 
the wind, so was the texture of Aeneas' memory woven of the 
confused uproar of storms, the evanescent gleam of the moon on 
an evening ocean, the contour of a vessel moving unpiloted on an 
all too uncertain sea — all of these reminding him forcefully of a 
voyage filled with weird and heart-sickening experiences. 

But is there not a change in the Roman attitude when Horace 
is heard saying with the spirit of Drake or Columbus, 

Vos quibus est virtus, 

Etrusca praeter et volate litora, 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus: Arva, beata 

Petamus arva, divites et insulas.* 

This is no fanciful dreaming inspired by the washing of the 
waves upon the shore, none of that Weltschmerz which the English 
Romanticists felt, and no glorying in sea adventures, but it might 
well suggest that Horace, in his youth, at least, was sensitive to 
that elusive lure of the sea which men have, since his time, felt 
and followed — a lure which they have sometimes thought forgotten 
when it flamed up anew like the embers of a dying fire. The 
attraction which the sea had for his youth became a horror to 
his later life — ventosusfbelltwsusfavarus, 7 raucus* inquietensfimpro- 
bus, m ater" turgidus," furens, 13 dissociabilis, 1 * naufragus, ts asperus, 16 
imperiosus,* 7 fervidus; 1 * little did he care whether it was "sapphire 
deep," "luminous," or "delicate," or whether he could see the 

1 Aen. i. 393. 1 Odes iii. 29. 61. « Ep. i. 11. 10. 

'Aen. iv. 401. % Ode$ ii. 14. 14. *« Odes i. 3. 22. 

» Aen. v. 271. » Odes iii. 3. 5. «s Odes i. 16. 10. 

* Ep. xvi. 39-42. I0 Odes iii. 9. 22. * Odes i. 5. 6. 

« Odes iii. 4. 46. " Sat. ii. 2. 16. ■' Odes iii. 6. 32. 

6 Odes iv. 14. 47. a Odes ii. 10. 24. •* Odes i. 9. 10. 
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"deep divine dark dayshine of the sea," which an English poet 

saw — he could see it only in its restive, capricious aspects; it was a 

crucible in which to try men's souls. 1 Indeed, he can think of 

nothing worse for his enemies than that they may feel the blind 

onset of rising Auster, 3 the roaring of the darkling sea and the 

shore quivering with the shock and, when he is addressing Lydia,* 

he feels that he has expressed himself fully and forcefully when 

he calls her iracundior Hadria. 

Of all Roman poets, undoubtedly Horace lays most emphasis 

on the intense commercial activity of his day; references to grain, 

honey, building materials, fish, fruit, wines, perfumes, ointments, 

jewelry, wearing apparel, 4 are so woven in with repeated references 

to the mercator that he must have viewed the sea not only in a 

contemplative, dreaming way but as a practical hard-headed man 

of affairs. Truly, he says, it is only for mercenary reasons that 

man is so rash as to tempt the gods by setting sail and, indeed, 

the gods must hold him dear 5 or he would not escape death as he 

so often does escape it. Possibly, it was due to the tales of the 

mercator that his philosophy of life is couched in the following way, 

rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
semper urgendo neque, dum procellas 
cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
litus iniquom. 6 

With the exception of the foregoing figurative passage, he gives 
us very few of significance, though he does foreshadow modern 
poets in comparing life to a river flowing to the sea, eternity; 7 and 
in the line "nos manet Oceanus circum vagus" 8 suggests many 
later writers, for instance, Arnold, in Margaret, who makes the 
same comparison, "in the sea of life enisled." 

What was the voice of the sea to Horace ? "It was never one 
voice but the tumult of many voices — voices of drowned men — 
the moaning of innumerable ghosts, all rising to wage war against 
the living at the witch call of storms." 9 

1 Odes i. 3. 9. " Odes iii. 9. 23. » Odes i. 3. 10; iii. 9. 23. 

*Odes i. 31. 1-4; ii. 6. 14; i. 19. 6; Sat. ii. 4. 33; ii. 3. 272; Odes i. 27. 10; 
ii. 2. 6; i. 31. 12; i. 28. 18. 

» Odes 1. 28. 18. ' Odes iii. 29. 33. 

6 Odes ii. 10. 1-4. * Ep. xvi. 40. » Hearn, Chita. 
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Contrasted with Horace's haunting fear, Tibullus' conven- 
tionalized dislike comes like a whisper or an echo. His was not 
a soul filled with nomadic cravings and the fever of the Wanderlust 
which beckons man over every sea. He lived in the midst of too 
much ease and comfort, an age when hearty sailor songs filled with 
odors of salt spray and echoes of a pulsing, throbbing lif e intensified 
by adventures would have been utterly incongruous. Only one 
line from his poetry suggests the sea, 

Naufraga quam vasti tunderet unda maris,' 

but that, in its onomatopoetic effect, certainly does suggest some 
intimate knowledge of it. However, it is an isolated case and 
stands unique among many colorless references. 2 

Propertius, though certainly not a lover of the sea, is not nega- 
tive as Tibullus is in his attitude; indeed, he gives one the impres- 
sion of feeling a sickening horror when he portrays the experience 
of Paetus. 3 In this elegy, which Sellar compares to Milton's 
Lycidas, he paints on the canvas of our thoughts fully and realis- 
tically the delicate body of Paetus contrasted with the surging, 
resistless, unpitying waves; a burial at home bemoaned by friends 
and loved ones contrasted with a lonely grave in the endless 
stretches of the sea; the merry feasts at home before bis household 
gods contrasted with the whole midnight scene of horror, Paetus 
shipwrecked calling in an ecstasy of fear to the cold stars for aid 
before he sank into the gigantic gloom of unending night — "les 
eaux remontaient et continuaient leur va-et-vient eternel, sans 
aucun souci des morts." Even the keen pain of the contrast that 
Tennyson gives, 

I hear the noise about thy keel; 
I hear the bell struck in the night; 
I see the cabin window bright; 
I see the sailor at the wheel; 
Thou bringst the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands 
And letters into trembling hands, 
And thy dark freight a vanished life.* 

Mi. 4. 10. 3 Hi. 7. 

2 i. 1. 40; i. 3. 49; ii. 3. 45; ii. 6. 3; iii. 4. 85. * In Memoriam. 
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cannot compare with the awful realism nova longinquis piscibus 
esca natat. This same vividness of portrayal and impressibility 
to nature is visible in his dream of the shipwreck, of his sweetheart. 1 
Is it any wonder that, after these experiences, Propertius says, 

a pereat quicumque rates et vela paravit 
primus et invito gurgite fecit iter." 

Ovid, too, paints many of his unforgettable scenes with the 
sea as a background: Ariadne and Theseus, 3 Oenone and Paris, 4 
Hero and Leander, 5 the Trojan Women, 6 Pentheus and Bacchus, 7 
Ceyx and Alcyone. 8 In these cases, to be sure, the sea is only a 
background, nothing more, unless the scene of Ceyx and Alcyone 
be excepted. Alcyone entreats Ceyx to stay at home, 
aequora me terrent et ponti tristis imago 
et laceras nuper tabulas in Htore vidi 
et saepe in tumulis sine corpore nomina legi,' 

later comes the storm, the confused uproar, the lionlike waves 

which seem to reach the heavens, the rain falling in sheets, the 

pitchy blackness of the starless night, the intermittent flashing of 

lightning, the cries and entreaties to the gods, Ceyx 

sed plurima nantis in ore 

Alcyone coniunx — illam meminitque refertque, 

illius ante oculos ut agant sua corpora fluctus 

optat et exanimis manibus tumuletur amicus. 



nominat Alcyonem ipsisque immurmurat undis. 
ecce super medios fluctus niger arcus aquarum 
frangitur et rupta mersum caput obruit unda; 10 

the morning scene when Alcyone finds Ceyx's body tossed upon the 
beach and she changes into a bird; the whole scene is so vividly 
drawn that dread of the sea must be the reader's attitude, momen- 
tarily, at least. The subsequent change of Alcyone to a halcyon 
immediately suggests Euripides' passage 

Bird of the sea rocks, of the bursting spray 

O halcyon bird, etc. 

Mi. 26. 

»i. 17. 13. 'Her. x. 19. *Met. xi. 427. 

s Her. x. 6 Met. xm. 536. » Ibid. 

* Her. v. » Met. iii. 660-91. M Met. xi. 562. 
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This feeling of dread which Ovid felt and expressed, a feeling 
so often plaintively dying away in cadences of bitterness, is not 
openly apparent in every reference that he makes to the sea, though 
it is usually at least faintly suggested. The following figure of 
speech shows his suspicion of its treachery, 

fallitur augurio spes bona saepe suo, 
omnibus invenies, qua nunc iactantur in alto, 
navibus a portu lene fuisse fretum. 1 

Indeed, there are few figures of speech which do not express the 
same uneasiness: his love for two girls 

ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos;" 

as the ocean receives the rivers, so does the palace of Dis receive 
the newly arrived souls; 3 the tumult of the feast is like the sea 
beaten by the raging winds; 4 Thisbe shivers like the sea when its 
surface is ruffled by a gentle wind; 5 the father hears his children 
as the crags hear the moaning of the sea; 6 a murmur is heard 
among the people such as is made by the waves and surf of the 
sea.' Constantly, his romance of the sea has a note of terror in it; 
he could not lift himself on the wings of fancy to a consummate 
glorying in the struggle with the elements, and he leaves no room 
for doubt about his attitude when he says, go only so far as the 
beach for "cetera caeca via est"; 8 he saw only "l'infinie desolation 
des eaux noires et profondes." The sea never proved a Nirvana 
of f orgetf ulness for his poignant regrets and haunting reminiscences ; 
indeed, when he was exiled and bitterness crept into his heart, he 
heard in it only a mighty Miserere played for his hopelessness. 

Ovid was no exception, as has been shown, and yet, in spite of 
the fact that the open sea did not strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the poets, we know that the seacoast brought pleasure 
to the Romans. They built residences on the shore and went to 
extravagant lengths in erecting palatial mansions supplying each 
seaside resort with every attraction — thermae, theaters, public 
shows, cork shops, and wine taverns. These resorts, in the end, 

1 Her. xvii. 234. 4 Met. v. 5. ' Met. xv. 604. 

* Am. ii. 10. g. s Met. iv. 134. 8 Am. ii. 11. 16. 

3 Met. iv. 441. 6 Met. xi. 330. 
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became vulgarized and "Baiae acquired such a reputation for vice 
and extravagance that respectable people preferred not to stay 
there." 1 Considering, however, the fact that the Romans had 
such resorts, it might be thought a cause for wonder that they did 
not come to like the open sea as well as the shore, unless we remem- 
ber their lack of imagination as a people. 

Truly if "the highest use to which imagination can put this 
visible world is to gather from it some tidings of the world invisi- 
ble," 2 the poets of the later empire did not put theirs to the highest 
use. That 

Voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be and what has been 

called to them in vain; they were thinking of style rather than 
subject-matter; they were imitators and not dreamers. That 
excess of emotion which man now feels when in close contact with 
the sea, when he hears its 

Melancholy long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world; 

that mystic connection which now exists between men's souls and 
nature was apparently unknown. 

Manilius is true to tradition. He says it is easy enough to 
set sail with favorable winds, 3 but, all the same, sailors are to be 
pitied. 4 Lucan and Seneca, 5 too, are conventional; the former 
gives us many pictures of storm 6 — Brutus' ships, 7 sea fights, 8 the 
death of Pompey in the boat, 9 Cornelia mourning on the shore, 10 
etc., 11 and he also adds the usual reference to the Argo, 12 and Titan 

* Geikie, Love />f Nature among the Romans, p. 308. 

* Shairp, Poetical Interpretation of Nature, p. 126. 

5 iii. 25. 

«i. 77. 87, 294. 

s Medea 300-320; Phaedra 1007; Troades 199. 383. 

6 ix. 319-44; v. 546-61°. 

7 iii. 520. M ix. 170. 

* iv. 41s; Hi- Six. " "• 614; ii- 691; v. 420; viii. 775. 
» viii. 609. a iii- 193« 
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sinking in the sea. 1 Neither does he fail to express his dislike 2 
for sea life. 

It is an age of decadence, an age both of feverish activity and 
deep weariness, an age of exhaustion when man would express 

' Weary the cry of the wind is, weary the sea, 

Weary the heart and the mind and the body of me, 
Would I were out of it, done with it, would I could be 
A white gull crying along the desolate sands, 

but, instead of introspection, we find rhetoric, bizarre and bom- 
bastic. Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, 3 and Statius are not 
lovers of the sea. Valerius gives a few good descriptions, 4 refer- 
ences to visions, 5 libations, 6 prayers, 7 figures of speech, 8 and does 
not fail to say both directly and indirectly that man is indeed brave 
if he ventures upon it. 9 Statius, too, makes reference to it — 
storms, 10 a scene at night," his dislike for it;" how glad sailors are 
to reach the land ! 13 Undoubtedly, they would say with Hecuba, 

Lo yonder ship, I ne'er set foot in one 
But tales and pictures tell, when over them 
Breaketh the storms, not all too strong to stem 
Each man strives hard, the tiller gripped, the mast 
Manned, the hull baled to face it; till at last 
Too strong breaks the o'er whelming sea; lo, then 
They cease, and yield them up as broken men 
To fate and the wild waters.* 

Martial becomes enthusiastic over Baiae 15 and Formiae; 16 

Juvenal, at least, gives us a proverb about the shore; 17 Phaedrus 

has a fable in terms of the sea; 18 Petronius re-echoes Plautus, 

qui pelago credit, magno se faenore tollit, 19 

and Cato recalls Horace, 

quod potes, id tempta; nam litus carpere remis 
utilius multo est quam velum tendere in altum." 

1 iii. 40. s ii. 585. 

a ii. 664; v. 446; viii. 815. 6 i. 667. 

'ii. 662; i. 207. »ii. 511; i. 10; i. 185. 

« iii. 358; i. 616. Mv. 104; v. 521; v. 565; iii. 577. 

Mv.726; iv.711; i. 75; i.281; ii. 597- I0 v.36i-7o. "viii. 276. 

" vi. 284; ix. 307; ii. 195; iii. 323; iv. 224; v. 170. ''v. 170. 

** Euripides' Trojan Women, p. 4s (Gilbert Murray). 

*sjri. 80. •» vii. 49. J » lxxxiii. 1. 34. 

16 x. 30 «• 67. » P.LM. (3), p. 233, 1. 33. 
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But in no case is pleasure expressed, and yet, if we can judge by 
the Pompeian frescoes of shore scenes, the Romans did like the sea, 
at least, when calm or "ruffled by a gentle ripple." Apparently, 
they liked it only when its power was veiled, when it was brought 
to their senses like organ music from afar. 

Two poems should not be ignored, the "Poem to Ocean" 1 and 
"Celeuma";* the former is the first instance of a whole poem's 
being devoted to the ocean, and the latter is the nearest that the 
Romans ever came to sea songs or chants — " ces longs cris chantants 
qui commandent la manoeuvre." It is not surprising, however, 
that the Romans did not have sea songs as both English and 
American literature is so deficient in them. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if either literature could boast of a sea song so full of pathos as 
"La femme du marin." 3 

Mackail 4 enumerates four views of nature which man has taken; 
the sensuous view, the curiosity of childhood, the sentimental 
feeling, and the moral view in which the "outer world is no more 
a spectacle only but the symbol of a meaning, the embodiment of 
a soul," the view in which "dawn or sunset, winter or summer is 
of the nature of a sacrament." In some ways, the Christians 
took the moral view. They saw in nature the embodiment of a 
soul but, instead of treating the embodiment, the visible form of the 
soul as holy for its own sake, they treated it as dust and ashes 
except in so far as it was the veil which concealed the hidden 
mystery; the veil, however beautiful, thrilled them not at all; it 
was the hidden mystery that made them catch their breath and 
bow in worship. Ausonius and Paulinus, s "the light hearted 

1 P.L.M., p. 165, "undarum rector, genitor maris, arbiter orbis." 
'P.LJI. (3), p. 167, "Heia, viri, nostrum reboans echo sonet heia." 

* The sailor after hearing his wife had married in his absence, 

"Brave marin vida son verre 

Tout doux 
Brave marin vida son verre 

Tout doux 
Sans remercier tout en pleurant, 
S'en retourna-t-au regiment 

Tout doux." 

* Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Introduction, p. 52. 

5 Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 30, 17, 106; 23, 144; 2, 6; 
3, n; 10, 235; 13, 15. 
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Hedonist and the god — intoxicated saint," 1 Prudentius, 3 Juvencus, 
Damasus, Proba, Hilary, Tertullian, Ambrdse, and Cyprian are 
all expressing themselves in the following: 
The long slow sigh of the waves 
What creamed across the lonely time-worn reef 
All round the island seemed the very Voice 
Of the Everlasting.* 

They were not thinking of the sea or of nature, they were thinking 
of God; they were Hebraists not Hellenists — "the visible to them 
was but a mirror of the invisible." 4 They feared the sea as did 
the early Romans but they had the faith to believe that God would 
rule it and to their advantage. Aside from this faith, they were 
at one with their predecessors. 

After all it is not difficult to explain why Roman poetry can 
boast of no plaintive lullabies for the sailor's child, no lilting 
debonair sailor songs and vagrant melodies, no ecstatic and exultant 
outbursts from nomadic souls, none of that poetry which could 
result only from acquaintance with and love of the sea. They 
had to build their towns at some distance from the coast on account 
of pirates, thus sacrificing familiarity with it to safety from it; 
they had poor vessels, no chart nor compass; they had a peculiar 
liability to seasickness 5 and, quite the contrary to Greece, which, 
because of geographical conditions and the necessity of fish for 
food, early was compelled to maritime adventure, the Romans had 
little incentive to become sea rovers. They built roads and 
traveled on them, thus seeing comparatively little of this greedy, 
all-consuming thing which separated man from other lands, 6 which 
shipwrecked him, which drowned him, 7 this thing which was to be 
feared, placated, avoided. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the shepherd marvels at his first glimpse of a ship, 8 or that the 

1 Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets, p. 210. 

1 Cath. v. 1. 70; vii. 1. 107; ix. 1. 37. 

' Noyes, Drake. 

* Biese, Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages and Modern Times, 
p. 39- 

'Rolfe, "Some References to Seasickness in Greek and Latin Writers," Amer. 
Jour. Phil., XXV (1904), 192. 

6 Lucr. v. 203. 1 Lucr. ii. 552. 8 Accius (Ribbeck), I, 216. 
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Romans feared the sea at all times and regarded sailing in winter 1 
and at night* especially foolhardy. Those 

Moonlight seas that are the voice 
Of those inexplicable things,' 

failed to excite in them that exquisite unrest, that consuming 
thirst, that "wild, unquench'd, deep-sunken old world pain" 4 
which dreamers and visionaries have sensed during the last few 
centuries, that nostalgia which could be satisfied only by the over- 
powering restiveness of the sea itself. Tagore says 

What language is thine, O Sea ? 
The language of eternal questions 

The Romans answered it as their own mood prompted, for it is 
indeed true, as Ruckert says, that "the charm of a landscape lies 
in this that it seems to reflect back that part of one's inner life of 
mind, mood and feeling which we have given it." 6 

1 Verg. Aen. iv. 309, 313. 52; ii. no; iii. 285. 
* Lucan v. 546; Verg. Georg. i. 456. 
J Shelley, "Alastor." 
< Arnold, " The Nightingale." 
s Tagore, Stray Birds. 

6 Biese, Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times, p. 147. 



